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military element was unduly prominent. The impression it
made upon the nation at large seems to have been adverse.
The opinions of the austere republicans were well expressed by
Mrs. Hutchinson, that at last Cromwell 'took upon himself to
make lords and knights, and wanted not many fools, both of
the army and gentry, to accept of and strut in this mock title'.1
Another point of view is furnished by Ludlow, who says that
the principal part of the new lords were such as had procured
their present possessions by their wits, and were resolved to
enlarge them by selling their consciences for the purchase of
the protector's favour.2 A more serious defect was Cromwell's
failure to secure the presence of men of property or of the old
nobility.
When parliament met, the only obstacle to the return of
excluded republican members was an oath to be true and faith-
ful to the protector, and not to contrive anything against his
lawful authority; and this .they took without hesitation. The
presence of these determined opponents of the protectorate was
the more grave inasmuch as some thirty of its supporters were
lost to the commons through their transference to the upper
house. The consequence was that the Cromwellians lost con-
trol, and day after day slipped by in fruitless debates on whether
the second chamber should be regarded as the 'other house' or
the 'house of lords'. This difference in nomenclature marks a
distinction of great importance, for, if the former title were
adopted, it would imply that the powers of the second chamber
would be limited to those specifically conferred on it by the
Petition and Advice, whereas if it were called the house of lords
it would seem to have become the heir of the body abolished
in 1649 and coequal with the commons. The arguments are of
interest as showing current views about the second chamber,
and about the sovereignty of the people. Referring to events
in 1649, one republican claimed that the people of England
were by the providence of God set free from any negative.
What was fought for, he asked, but to be able to make your
own laws without restrictions? The old house of lords had been
abolished because it had become a hindrance to the passing of
good laws. Other arguments were that the new lords had not
enough landed property to enable them to act as a balance.
1 LucyHutchinso^Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. C. H. Firth (1906),
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